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THREE BOSTON SCHOOLS COMMITTEE MEMBERS CITED FOR 
CONTEMPT AFTER OPPOSING DESEGREGATION PLAN 

LIBERATION News Service 

BOSTON (LNS) - -The Boston School Committee and 
its white supporters suffered a series of setbacks 
in late December when three of the committee's five 
members were cited for civil contempt and barred 
from participating in any actions concerning de- 
segregation in the city. 

Federal District Judge W. Arthur Garrity held 
the three- -John Kerrigan, John McDonough and Paul 
Ellison--in contempt after they defied a court or- 
der to draw up, approve and submit a citywide bus- 
ing plan for the 1975-1976 s'chool year. 

Meeting only minutes before the 12 noon, Decem- 
ber 16 deadline, the School Committee members de- 
nounced the current court-ordered busing as having 
brought "bloodshed" and "racial hatred." They 
then voted 3 to 2 not to approve the new city-wide 
plan drawn up by their staff and demanded by the 
court . 

The busing plan ordered into effect by Judge 
Garry ty last June after he ruled , with extensive 
documentation, that the School Committee was oper- 
ating a deliberately segregated school system, did 
not include all areas of the city. The new plan 
which the Committee has refused to approve would 
involve the entire city. 

For many years politicians in Boston have 
sought and won seats on the School Committee, which 
is elected at large, with anti-busing appeals to 
white iMe'iighbiorhoods.. The committee is all white and 
of Irish extraction and has repeatedly subverted 
desegregation attempts with thinly disguised 
appeals to preserve "neighborhood schools" and 
"quality education." 

Garrity denied a NAACP motion to hold the . 
three in criminal contempt on December 18 (punitive 
measures against the defiant school committee 
members would then have been in order). Instead, 
he demanded that the three show cause why they 
shold not be held in civil contempt (any action 
taken by the court h would then be directed only 
towards getting approval for the busing plan) . 

"I'm relieved to know it's not criminal to 
try to prevent my city from being destroyed," ' • 
snapped Committee chairman Kerrigan about Garrity' s 
decision. White supporters of the three formed a ■ 
picket line outside the courthouse throughout the 
day, chanting "Where is our freedom of choice, 
where is our freedom of speech," and "the fighting 
Bostonians: Kerrigan, Ellison, McDonough." 

At one point the crowd prevented a member of : 
the National Lawyers Guild from reading a state- 
ment accusing the School Committee of "fanning 
racial violence" and demanding its members' resig- 
nation. Guild lawyer Kathleeni Weremuik was shouted 
down and tightly surrounded by the crowd. "You 
don't even live in Boston, ; yelled one man. "You 
should've been aborted, lady. You're a radical 
Commit." 

But when Kerrigan, Ellison and McDonough 
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stubbornly repeated their opposition to the city- 
wide plan at a hearing on December 27, Garrity ruled 
that the three were indeed in civil Contempt, "I 
can't go for a plan that calls for forced busing 
of schoolchildren," said Kerrigan, who-spole of 
the city's blacks as a "hostile, militant community." 

Garrity said that the three Committee members 
had rejected the plan "not because of any pro- 
visions in it, but because it provided for the 
desegregation, that is, the racial mixing of black 
and white students in the city of Boston." 

"Time is already wasted," the judge continued, 
Saying that the committee "for years followed a 
policy of plan, plan, plan--delay, delay, delay." 

Finally three days later, on December 30, 

Garrity announced the terms of the contempt citation-- 
that the three "not participate in any school 
committee discussion, decision or function pertain- 
ing to the desegregation of Boston's public 
schools"-Until it, has "authorized the prompt sub- 
mission of the plan." 

The judge also ordered that starting January 
9 the three must pay "coercive fines" if they do 
not change their position. 

While all of this was going on in Judge 
Garrity' s courtroom, the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals dealt another blow to the School Committee 
and Boston's white opposition when on December 19 
it unanimously upheld Garrity 's original desegreg- 
ation decision. 

"in the light of the ample factual precedents 
in the Supreme Court we do not see how the court 
could arrive at any other conclusion," wrote the 
three-person appeals court. 

"We cannot fail to be aware of the unrest that 
attends any moment when change in old approached 
is at last mandated by court decree. But while 
Boston is unique in some of its traditions, demogra- 
phic profile and style, its uniqueness cannot exempt 
it from complying with a national policy forged long 
ago and laboriously implemented throughout the 
land." 

Despite this additional court, rebuff to their 
fight, the School Committee voted 5 to 0 on Decem- 
ber 24 to take its case to the Supreme Court and 
the city of Boston has said that it will finance 
the challenge. Hale 6 Dorr, the Boston law firm 
representing the School Committee, asked Garrity 
for permission to withdraw from the case after their 
client refused to comply with the judge's order. 

The law firm had also previously refused to prepare 
a Supreme Court brief calling it "frivolous" because 
of the numerous legal precedents against it. 

If the School Committee and its fervent followers 
suspect that their cause is destined for defeat, 
they aren't letting on. After Kerrigan was |arred 
from further School Committee activity he denounced 
the "tyranny" of the court which was "rubbing the 
face of your elected officials in the dirt." Ac 
crowd of supporters outside the courtroom then 
marched to Committee headquarters , often breaking 
into racist shouts of "Zulu, Zulu." 

The Boston Police Patrolmen's Association has 
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donated $1000 for legal fees to the South Boston 
anti-busing organization ROAR (Restore Our Alienated 
Rights). Chairman Chester Broderick maintained that 
the donation was not a "black and white" issue but r 
just an expression offfeeling against the Federal 
Court ruling on busing. 

And white supporters have pledged to fundraise 
for the contempt fines which the three will incur if 
they continue to defy the court. Council woman ! V 
Louise Day Hicks, in the white n oppositi©n 

to desegregation, has offered to administer the fund. 

Attendance in Boston's schools was normal in 
December except for South Boston High School, shut 
down since December 11 when an incident between 
white and black students touched off hostile demon- 
strations by white parents. Now it appears that 
"Southie" may be closed for good and its students 
sent to other schools. 

Police Commissioner deGrazia says that city 
and state police have "information" that the 
situation at the high school is "worse than it 
has ever been" and "just too dangerous . " But school 
sources qupted in the New York Times say that the 
commissioner presented no new "information" to back 
up this charge . 

Prior to his being barred from School Commit- 
tee activities, Kerrigan had requested lawyers for,, 
the committee to draw up a series of motions that 
would direct the state police command at the school 
to testify whether there was a "dual standard of 
justice" for white and black students , give princi- 
pals more authority to "exclude troublemakers," get 
a report from teachers on "what segment of the 
community" was causing trouble, and direct the police 
to operate metal detectors to look for concealed 
weapons. 

Kerrigan also asked for a motion for "some 
students, white students from gdvith Boston, to 
testify about fighting in the schpol." Alice Yancy, 
a black woman who is active in school affairs^ • askedc 
that black students testify too, saying "Be fair 
for once, John." 

"Things have been one way in this city for 
too long," replied Kerrigan. 

-30- ; ' 

#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*# 
GREAT MOMENTS IN THEOLOGY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — In a sermon recently distri- 
buted to British golf magazines, Billy Graham 
suggested that golf is a parable for the Christian 
life. 

As reported in the Village Voice, Graham re- 
minded his readers that stance is important, ad- 
vised them to keep their eye on the ball and 
follow through. If these steps are followed, the 
evangelist promised golfers will be greeted at 
the clubhouse by "the greatest pro of all time, 

Jesus Christ." 

—30— 

**************************************************** 
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(See packet #644 for a story about internment 
Northern Ireland.) 

ANTI- INTERNMENT PETITIONS PRESENTED OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 

DUBLIN, Ireland (LNS) — Petitions wi - ’ mere than 
100,000 signatures demanding an immediate end ’ ;> 
internment without trial in Northern Ireland *ere 
presented in Dublin, London and New York or. Decem- 
ber 10 --Human Rights Day. The day marked the 26th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights. 

The delegation which presented the London 
document to Prime Minister Harold Wilson at No. 10 
Downing Street was headed by John Mulcahy, editor 
of Hibernia, the Dublin paper which organized the 
campaign last August on the third anniversary of 
internment without trial for Northern Ireland. 

In Dublin, the petition was handed to the 
Southern Prime Minister, Liam Cosgrave, and in 
New York to the United Nations Commissioner for 
Human Rights. 

The petition, whose support by trade unions, 
trade councils and professional voluntary organiza- 
tions encompasses one and a half million more people 
throughout the world, was also signed by 50 members 
of the Southern (Ireland) government, 25 Northern 
politicians and 16 British members of Parliament. 

—30— 

(Thanks to the Irish Republican Information Service.) 

1974 LEAVES VIETNAM ERA VETS & RE SISTERS OUT IN THE COLD 

NEW YORK (LNS)— What has 1974 brought for Viet- 
nam era vets? 

Nearly one-third of all /tnam era vets fill 
state, federal and county prison/ according to the 
San Francisco Examiner. Over 55 , j 00 Vietnam era 
veterans have died since theyr returned from the war. 
The leading causes of death have been suicide, drug 
overdoses and one-car accidents. Estimates of heroin 
addiction" among veterans are as high as 250,000. 

Meanwhile, draft resisters, deserters and people 
in prison for draft violations are the lucky re- 
cipients of President Ford 1 s "clemency” scheme. 

A new pamphlet entitled ”Have ^6u Heard the 
Joke About President Ford 1 s Clemency Program?” has 
been put out by the National Council for Universal 
and Unconditional Amnesty (NCUUA). 

The pamphlet urges resisters to boycott the 
"clemency” program which forces resisters to give 
up their constitutional rights, pledge allegiance 
to the U.S. or sign loyalty oaths, and promise to 
do up to two years of low-paying Alternative” ser- 
vice work. Many may then be branded for life with 
a "clemency” discharge entitling them to no VA 
benefits. 

For free legal advice, NCUUA urges resisters 
NOT to take the risk of contacting "officials” about 
the program. Contact NCCUA Amnesty Centers instead: ! 

NORTHEAST: 339 Lafayette St. NYC 10012 (212) \ 

228-1500. SOUTH: 1384 Fairview Rd NE Atlanta, Ga. 

30309 (404) 373-5833. WEST: 1764 Gilpen, Denver, Col. 
80213 (303) 321-3717. PACIFIC COAST: 5899 W. Pico 

Blvd. L.A., Ca. 90019 (213) 937-0284. —30— 
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from: Urban Planning Aid Media Project, 639 Mass. 

Ave. , Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 61 7 “ 66 l -9220 

Community Press Features has a ful 1-time job 
opening for an editor starting February 14, 1 975 • 

The job includes planning, writing, editing, past- 
ing up, etc. We would prefer someone with journal- 
ism experience — especially on a community or 
workplace paper. Also, because of the present 
compos i t ion of our staff, we would prefer a woman. 

If you're interested, contact the above ad- 
dress or phone. We'll send you a job descrip- 
tion and tell you more about it. All applications 
should be in by January 3.1. 

@ @ @ @ @ 

from: Eugene Ward, #140029, Box 69,iiLondon,. [Ohio, . 

43130, and Jerry Shields, J.1 37-004, Box 69 , London, 
Ohio 43140. 

Both prisoners hope to develop a friendly cor- 
respondence by mail with any concerned people on 
the outside. Please write, addressing letters as 
above. 

@ @ @ @ @ 

from: Peace Assembly, 120 Maryland Ave. N.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 202 - 546 - 6751 . 

The 'Assembly to Save the Peace Agreement' has 
a plan for ending the war! Join us -- the Coalition 
to Stop Funding the War and the United Campaign for 
Peace in Indochina -- January 25 -.27 in Washington, 
D.C. to commemorate the second anniversary of the 
signing of the Peace Agreement. 

There will be films and plenary and workshop 
sessions exploring the current situation in Indo- 
china, and the nuts and bolts of organizing work. 
Speakers and participants wi 11 include I .F. Stone, 
Tom Hayden, Don Luce, Holly Near and others. 

A candle-light walk to the White House, an 
anniversary assembly on the steps on Cepitol Hill 
and lobbying are also planned. 

Registration is $10.00 in D.C., $5.00 if re- 
ceived before January 15* Mail to the above ad- 
dress. Urge your community groups to come with you. 


from: Women's History Research Center, Inc., 2325 

Oak St. , Berkeley, Ca. 94708. 

The "Women and Health" collection of the 
Women's, Hi stofy Library is now on microf ilm and 
available for 1 distribution. The result of six years 
of research, and the first such collection on such 
a comprehensive scale, the heal th microf i 1m series 
includes reels on Birth and Population Control, Sex 
and Sexuality, Physical and Mental Health of Women, 
Black and Third World Women Health Films and others. 

Encourage your public, medical and school li- 
braries to write for the collection or part of it. 
The 35mm reels are about $30.00 each. Other topics 
for microfilm are in the making. 

Also, several publications, like film and ar- 
tist directories, are ava i 1 able from the Center by 
mail order. Write to them for information at above 
address. 

@ @ @ @ @ 

from: North American Congress on Latin America, P.0. 

Box 226, Berkeley, Ca. 94701. 4l5“849“l4l4. 

NACLA has published a 264-page study of Guat- 
emalan society and politics, entitled GUATEMALA. 

The product of several years' work by a group 
of researchers headed by Susanne Jonas and David 
Tobisj GUATEMALA is the most comprehensive radical 
analysis of recent Guatemalan history in English. 

It includes information on social and economic 
conditions, the Revolution of 1944-54 and Counter- 
revolution of 1954 - 74 , U.S. economic penetration , 
and the guerrilla movement. 

There are also case studies of the United Fruit 
; Co . , the I nternat iona 1 Ni ckel Co . , and mater i a 1 on 
U.S. counterinsurgency programs. Drawings, photos, 
charts, tables and maps abound. 

You can write to the above address for single 
copies at $5. 00 each , (pi us 50<£ postage) . Bulk 
orders: 10-49 copies, $4.00 each; 50 or more, 

$3.00 each. (Include 5 % for postage). 

@ @ @ @ 

from: Feminists on Children's Media, P,0. Box 4315, 

Grand Central Station, New York, N . Y . 1 00 1 7 » 


@ @ @ @ @ 

from: Charles H. Kerr Publishing Co., 431 S. Dear- 
born, Suite 829, Chicago, 111. 60605. Phone, 

312 - 922 - 5120 . 

A new edition of The Pullman Strike, a classic 
of railway labor history, is available from Charles 
Kerr Publishing Co. First published in 1894, when 
workers at the Pullman Palace Car Co. were, .still out 
on the streets fighting job and pay slashes', the new 
edition follows up the strike and Other events. 

You can write to the address listed above for 
a copy of William Carwardine's book with, an intro- 
duction by Virgil J. Vogel. Cloth, $7-95 » paper » 
$2.95. 

Many other books relating to labor struggles 
are also available. 
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A revised edition of Little Miss Muffet Fights 
Back, a bibliography of recommended non-sexist books 
abdut girls and women for young readers, has been 
publ i shed by ' Fern i n i sts on Ch i 1 dren ' s Med i a . The 
64- page booklet includes annotated listings of 1 80 
titles, along with material on sexism in children's 
literature and related information. 

The booklet includes reviews of 75 recommended 
books published since 1971, when the original bibliog 
raphy was printed, plus expanded reviews of 105 books 
1 i sted i n the original edition. Picture books, fic- 
tion and biographies are reviewed. 

Single copies of the new Little Miss Muffet 
Fights Back are $1.00, and must be prepaid. Write 
to Feminist Book Mart, 162-11 Ninth Ave., Whitestone, 
N.Y. II 357 . Bulk orders on request. @ @ @ 

END OF R.M.B .B. F0RT0DAY 
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(see graphics) 

SUIT FILED ON BEHALF OF WOMEN AT BEDFORD HILLS PRISON 

"THEY REFUSE TO BE TREATED LIKE ANIMALS 
OR LITTLE GIRLS" 

BEDFORD HILLS, N.Y.(LNS)- -Hearings on a class 
action suit filed on behalf of prisoners at Bed-* 
ford Hills Women’s Prison ended December 13. The 
suit seeks relief from "abusive disciplinary 
hearings" and "notorious conditions in the segre- 
gation unit." 

The suit follows an uprising of about seventy 
women in support of another prisoner on August 
29, which resulted in beatings and solitary con- 
finement for many of those involved. 

Carol Crooks, a politically active black pri- 
soner had been accused of assault within the pri- 
son. She refused to enter solitary confinement 
on August 28 as no formal charges had been brought 
against her. 

Guards, fully armed with tear gas and clubs 
attacked her, throwing her down a flight of stairs 
in full view of the other prisoners. Crooks was 
then forced into a strip cell with no bed, blank-* 
ets or clothing. 

"We the inmates of 11 2D housing unit witness- 
ed the brutal beating of one Carol Crooks by five 
male officers," reads a letter from a group of 
prisoners. 

The following day, after no explanation of the 
beating was given to the other prisoners and lock- 
in was moved up three hours, a group of prisoners 
called a non-violent demonstrations The women, 
who had refused to lock-in early, were assaulted 
by 300 male guards and state troopers. 

Of the seventy women who fought the onslaught, 
about forty were locked back in their cells and 
28 were put in solitary. 

"During our segregation lock for seven days," 
writes two women in solitary, "we were unable to 
take showers, we had our food shoved underneath 
our doors like we were some type of animals. We 
were subjected to cruel and inhuman treatment." 

While the twenty-eight women in solitary met 
twice with the prison "adjustment" committee, no 
charges were formally brought against them as 
required by lmw. 

And on September 1, Carol Crooks and ten 
other women were transferred to Fishkill Prison 
in upstate New York, part of Mattawan, a prison 
for the "criminally insane." 

"She was standing up £o the prison adminis- 
tration in general and they couldn’t tolerate it," 
notes Crooks attorney, Steven Lattimer of the 
South S^onx-r Legal Services. 

Finally on September 20, administrative pro- 
ceedings began against those who had allegedly 
taken part in the rebellion. The 28 women in se- 
gregation received additional sentences in sol- 
itary confinement ranging from 30 to 60 days, and 
lost from six to eight months time off for "good 
behavior." 


In October, as a result of an earlier suit 
brought by Carol Crooks in July, a federal court 
prohibited Bedford Hills from continuing to 
violate prisoners’ constitutional rights by re- 
fusing to give 24 hour notice of charges, and 
placing women in segregation without hearing 
of charges. 

But the prison has refused to comply with 
this ruling for all prisoners. Consequently, 
the recent class action suit seeks specifically 
to protect all women at Bedford Hills — at least 
by law — from unconstitutional disciplinary pro- 
cedures. 

Hearings in Federal Court before Judge Cl, 
Charles Stewart ended December 13, with about 
eight prisoners testifying. 

"When you go to the adjustment committee, 
you don’t have a chance," said Marcia Padilla in 
her testimony. "You can’t say ’no I didn’t do 
it,’ or ’’can you listen to the understanding 
behind it. ’ • . .It just gets the best of you. You 
get so defeated." 

Even Jhan Sharp, an ex-corrections officer 
who had served on the prison adjustment committee, 
testified in favor of the prisoners. "If some- 
one said that they were not guilty, it didn’t 
make any difference. • .They were going (to the 
adjustment committee) to find out whether they 
went to segregation or whether they’d have keep- 
locks on the corridor. They were going to do t 
time for the mere penmanship of the officer who 
did the charge sheet. They had to do time." 

Gerald Burke, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Correctional Services, however, testified that 
"the adjustment committee works fine the way it 
is." 

"It’s really significant in terms of mili- 
tancy, that it’s happening... that this challenge 
to the sate is coming from these women," said 
Steven Lattimer, attorney for the Bedford Hills 
women. "What these women are saying is that 
they refuse to be treated like animals or like 
little girls." 

"I can promise you also," he concluded, 

"that there’s going to be more." 

-kick kick kkk kkk 

Bedford Hills defense Workers urge people to 
write New York Governor Hugh Carey and other 
state officials demanding an investigation of 
how Bedford Hills is run. 

-30- 

( Thanks to Steve Lattimer and South Bronx Legal 
Services for some of this information) 
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"Our mission is to serve you, not to regulate you. 
We try to avoid it. I pledge to you that the 
department is at your service." 


•interior Secretary Rogers Morton at 
a-recent reception at the White Hous 
for petroleum industry officials 
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FDA TO PERMANENTLY APPROVE RED DYE #2; ' 

ADDITIVE LINKED TO CANCER AND FETAL DEATH 

WASHINGTON (INS)— The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration plans to permanently approve the use of 
an artificial food coloring despite Serious fears 
expressed by consumer interest groups and the FDA's 
own scientists that the coloring may pause Cancer , 
and fetal death* 

After experiments in the Soviet Union in 1970 -re- 
linked Arameth, or Red Dye Number 2 to fetal dam- 
age, many countries restricted or banned the use of 
the coloring* And in 1972 the World Health Organiz- 
ation recommended restrictions on the use of Red 
No. 2 that would virtually eliminate;. its use. 

The United States, however, decided to have 
the FDA conduct its own studies* In the three years 
since the FDA began its new tests, about 2.6 pill- 
ion pounds of the coloring have been consumed. 

The FDA had announced in 1971 that it would 
limit the use of Red No. 2 pending the results of 
the tests, by setting the tolerence for it at 1.5 
millograms per kilogram of body weight. Even this 
standard, arrived at by dividing the level at which 
the additive had "no effect" by 10, instead of the 
usual FDA practice of 100, was never enacted. When 
asked why the proposed restriction didn't follow : 
the usual FDA practice, Virgil Wodicka, Bureau of 
Foods Director at the time, now a consultant for 
the food industry, replied "We're stuck with Red 
No. 2. If we went to the 0.15 limit, we'd wipe 
out its use." ' 

"The FDA has taken the role of apologizing 
for the use of Red No. 2," says Anita Johnson of 
the Health Research Group (HRG). The HRG in analyz- 
ing the results of two of the three cancer studies 
used by the FDA to show the coloring to be safe, 
found Red No. 2 to be a carcinogen. 

Even some FDA scientists are critical of the 
way one of their cancer tests was run and’ therefore 
question its results. Although designed to be def- 
inative, it was left unmonitered for a year when 
the researcher who started it left the FDA. The 
scientists charge that many animals died without 
being examined, and that some appear to have been 
placed in the wrong cages. 

Another experiment , which indicated that the 
dye may cause hormonal changed in female; mice, 
was cut off in its preliminary stages. 

Earlier studies by the FDA as well as the 
studies done, in the Soviet Union showed that even 
low dosages of Red No. 2 caused significant in« 
creases in fetal resorption— birffit defects bccur- 
ing early in pregnancy which result in the fetus 
simply being absorbed back into the uterus. Fetal 
damage also resulted from dosages later in preg- 
nancy:*-,- 

According to the FDA, its new studies prove 
that Red No. 2 does not cause fetal damage or 
death. However when HRG scientists analyzed the 
results of one of the FDA's tests on fetal tox- 
icity, they concluded that the additive is safe 
for pregnant women only at extremely low levels. 
According to HRG' s calculations a 110-pound preg- 
nant women would exceed the safe limit if she 
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drank more that one third of a can of cherry 
soda containing Red No. 2 a day and consumed 
nothing else containing the dye. 

Restricting one's intake of cherry soda 
* wouldn't be too difficult. However Red No. 2 
is the most widely used food coloring in the 
U-.-S.bThe products that contain it run the 
gamut from lipstick, liquid medicine and pill 
coatings to soft drinks, candy chewing gum, 
ice cream* syrup, baked goods, gelatin desserts, 
pudding and cake mixes, breakfast cereals, : 
pretzels, crackers, chips, canned fruit, frank- 
futers , cold meats, vinegar and salad dressings. 

Although manufacturers are required to 
list the presence of food coloring on their 
labels, the type of dye does not have to be 
specified. The phrase "certified food coloring" 
means basically that as a service to industry 
the FDA has checked to see that it has a uni- 
form color. 

r Anita Johnson emphasized that the use of 
food' c©18rin.g is purely cosmetic. "It dresses 
up crummy food," she points out. "If you want- 
ed to put water in a bottle and sell it for 
r . twenty cents, you couldn't sell it unless it 
was a bright attractive color." 

Dr. Jacqueline Verrett, an FDA research 
scientist who has worked with Red No. 2,, said 
"there has been ample evidence to ban the dye. 
But industry thinks a plate of food has to 
look like a Picasso painting to sell --even 
if in the end what looks so colorful and good 
ends up killing you." 

But the hazards Red No. 2 poses to health 
pale in comparison to serious problems. A.S. 
Clausi, vice president for corporate research 
at General Foods explains, "We're down to three 
usable red colors now, and if they ban Red. No. 
2 we're dangerously close to; having no reds 
. at all." ' : 



MINISTERS SAY HOME EC MAKES BOYS GAY 


NEW MILFORD, Contt (INS)— Two Baptist min- 
isters are threatening to sue school officials 
in Ntw Milford, Connecticut over required 
sixth grade home economics courses which they 
say encourage homosexuality in boys. 

The ministers say that the courses "usurp 
the authority of the home" and force children 
into " a situation which is foreign to his 
or her traditional role."’ 

They also claim that i'by, having a young 
boy cook or sew and wearing an apron we're 
pushing a boy into homosexuality. It's con- 
trary to what the home and the bible have 
stood for. When God set up the human race there 
was a division of sexes. A woman's place is in 
the home. That's where God put them, barring 

unusual circumstances." ^ 30 - 

thanks to the Gay Liberator for this short 
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Bills will be coming soon, please pay them. 
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(Editors' note: The following two. stories can be 

used separately or together.) 

S FIRST JKTAL'AQE I ACT I CA. .BROTHER ENDS I N ACQU I TTAL ; 

JURY CALLS STATE'S CASE "TRUMPED UP" 

BUFFALO, N.Y. (LNS)--One of the first trials 
stemming from the 1971 Attica prison rebellion ended 
in acquittal December 19 for Vernon LaFranque, ac- 
cused of "promot i ng pr i son contraband spec i f f ca 1 1 y 
firing a tear gas gun at prison guards on the firsts 
day of the takeover. The state supreme court jury 
deliberated for less than thirty minutes. 

Announcing their verdict, a number of jurors 
told reporters they found the state's case "con- 
fused," "bahknupt ," "full of holes from the start," 
"trumped up," and "a bunch of hashed up little 
stories." One juror said "the grand jury should- 
n't have returned an indictment — the state was 
looking for a "scapegoat." 

LaFranque is one of the 62 prisoners indicted 
on hundreds of charges in connection with the Sep- 
tember 1971 Attica uprising against the inhumane 
prison systems. Not a single guard, policeman, or 
state trooper was indicted for the crimes committed 
when then-Governor Nelson Rockefeller authorized a 
massive assault on the jail, leaving 43 people dead. 

LaFranque's defense team charged that the state 
destroyed, fabricated and manipulated evidence in 
an effort to blame him and other Attica defendants 
for the actions of state authorities. And the course 
of the trial , which began December 9, was marked 
by many irregularities. 

Records of the earliest and therefore the most 
reliable recollections of various prosecution wit- 
nesses were not made available to the defense. 

During cross examination of prosecution witnesses 
who Had allegedly S/een LaFranque with the gas gun, 
one police investigator said that he had "destroyed 
the notes" he had taken from one witness's account; 
another investigator claimed he "didn't take any 
notes" on another witness's statements at the time; 
and the written report of yet another witness could 
not be found. 

Lacking the initial statements made by witnesses 
at the time of the event, the defense was unable to 
determine whether witnesses' accounts had changed 
after three years, due either to faded memory or 
the "preparation" of the prosecutors' case. 

The state's case against LaFranque rested pri- 
marily on wi tness, Wi 1 lard Baker, a prison counselor 
who claimed he saw LaFranque fire a gas gun towards 
him in a prison tunnel. Baker, however, was 50 feet 
from whoever allegedly fired the gun and was looking 
up a six foot flight of stairs. The jury didn't 
believe that he could have seen clearly enough to 
make an identification. 

After the prosecution rested its case, defense 
lawyer Hayes argued sthe: jUdg’e; should i rule out Xhe 
testimony of the state's witnesses. Hayes also 
urged that; the prosecution be indicted for its in- 
volvenient' in the fabrication of the case, noting, 

"The stench of this case will remain in this court- 
room, in the attorney general's office and in Buf- 
falo for the next 50 years." 

An Attica Brothers Offense/Defense (ABO/D) 
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spokeswoman concluded, "The acquittal futther ex- 
poses the off icial cpverup which has characterized 
all the Attica cases from the very beginning." 

A key factor in the acquittal was the testi- 
mony given by "Papa" John Sodowsky, a white prison- 
er, and black prisoner Phi 1 ip Shields, neither of 
whom were indicted on charges related to the re- 
bel 1 ion. 

Because of thei r testiinony in support of La- 
Franque, they are still subject to harassment by 
prison personnel and the whims, of the parole board. 

The 4,000 prisoners at Attica in September 
1971 are the main source of witnesses for the de- 
fense. Howfever, "Those who cooperate with the de- 
fense," explains the AB0/D, "face severe repressive 
measures and have practical ly no hope for parole. 
Paroled ex-prisoners who cooperate with the defense 
face certain return to jail for 'violation of par- 
ole' on any manufactured pretext." 

On the other hand, notes the ABO/D, "Prisoners 
who cooperate with the prosecution are in line for 
parole." 

The jury that voted for LaFranque's acquittal 
consisted of nine women and three men --four of 
the women and one of the men were black, and half 
of the jurors were under thirty. The diverse na- 
ture of the jury was the direct result of. a suc- 
cessful jury challenge fi led l ; ast : Marfsh^Yithe- 
Attica Legal Defense Jury Project, in which the 
judge ruled that Erie County's jury selection sys- 
tematical 1 y d iscriminated against women, blacks, 
and young people. The entire jury pool was then 
t h rown out and recon s t i t u ted. 


HEARINGS HELD ON ATTICA INDICTMENT #1 

BUFFALO, N.Y. (LNS)--Pretr ial hearings ended 
in later December for Native American defend- 
ants Charley Joe Pernasi 1 ice and John (Dacajewiah) 
Hill, both charged with the fatal beatings of At- 
tica prison guard Will iam Quinn on the first day 
of the uprising. Jury selection begins January 6. 

Commenting on the case, defense lawyer Wi 1 1 iam 
Kunstler said, "It is ironic that at the time the 
real murderer at Attica was being considered for 
the post of Vice President, two Native Americans 
who are themselves victims at Attica prison ate on 
trial for the death of the only gu¥rd that' wasn't 
shot to death by state troopers'. 1 ' 

The hearings were interrupted December 10 when 
Charley Joe staggered into the courtroom having been 
beaten by guards in the Erie County Jill adjacent 
to the courthouse. Charley Joe had been confined 
in jail overnight by Judge Gilbert King as punish- 
ment for coming to court late the previous morning. 

In response to protests by the defense lawyers 
and spectators in court, an immediate hearing was 
held on the assau 1 1 , and the three guards on duty 
at the t i me of the beat i ng test i f i ed . The guards , 
each of whom outweighed Charley Joe by at least 
70 pounds, repeatedly contradicted One another. 

Nevertheless, Judge King exonerated the guards, 
declaring that Charley Joe had precipitated the in- 
cident by protesting a search of his personal letters. 
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In the three weeks of identification hearings 
surrounding the Pernasi 1 ice/Hi 1 1 case, four men have 
claimed to have identified the defendants. The de- 
fense — which is legally entitled to inspect the 
selection of photographs from which identification 
is made -- has been told by the prosecution that 
the original photos are "unavailable." 

The defense team continually protests that it 
has no way of telling whether the photos are fair 
or overly suggestive. 

In addition, police investigator Frank Dernier 
has testified that Anthony Simonetti, head of the 
entire Attica investigation, told him not to take 
notes while interviewing witnesses. Dernier said 
he assumed he was given those instructions in order 
to prevent future defense lawyers from "getting 
into" the notes. 

The defense has also challenged the "armed camp 
tactics" .in the courtroom, demanding that the double- 
layered eight foot high chain mesh structure that 
completely seals off the courtroom, be removed. 

The defense says that this structure, with a door 
that can be unlocked only by a deputy sheriff, 
could "prejudice the jury," which is yet to be 
selected. 

"It will look as though they were coming to 
see wild animals," defense lawyer Kunstler said. 
Defendant John Hill added, "The jurors will look 
at us as though we are not human beings." 

In addition to the mesh structure, all who 
enter the court are required to sign a register, 
go through a metal detector, be searched and remove 
their coats while in the courtroom. 

Since both defendants have been out on bail 
since August 1973 and are free to enter the court- 
room without an escort, observers point out that 
the only possible purpose of the security measures 
is to intimidate and prejudice the supporters and 
the publ ic at large. 

yV /V 


The Attica Brothers Offense/Defense has appealed 
to all who can, to attend the court sessions in 
Buffalo. For information and to send contribu- 
tions: ABO/D, 1A7 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 1A202. 

-30- 
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"I learned it from the society around me, just 
as a woman. We're taught how to hustle, how to at- 
tract, how to hold a man, and give sexual favors in 
return. ... 1 1 1 s a marketplace transaction. 

What I did (being a prostitute) was no differ- 
ent from what 99% of American women are taught to 
do. I took money from under the lamp instead of 
in Arpege. What would I do with 150 bottles of 
Arpege a week? 


You become your job. I became what I did. I 
became a hustler. I became cold, I became hard, I 
became turned off, I became oumb. Even when I was- 
n't hustling, I was a hustler. I don't think it's 
terribly different from somebody who works on the 
assembly line AO hours a week and comes home cut off, 
numb, dehumanized. People aren't built to switch 
on and off like water faucets." -- Roberta Victor, 
who works as a prostitute, quoted in Studs Terkel's 

"Working." - 30 - 
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J.P. STEVENS PAYS UNION $50,000 FOR ILLEGALLY 
WIRETAPPING ORGANIZING HEADQUARTERS; 

UNION DRIVE AT STEVENS PICKS UP 

CHARLOTTE, North Carol i na (LNS)--On Decem- 
ber 26, the J.P. Stevens Company paid the Textile 
Workers Union of America (TWUA) $50,000 in dam- 
ages, in an out of court settlement of a $71 mil- 
1 ion suit filed by the TWUA in 1973. 

Twelve J.P. Stevens employees and seven TWUA 
organizers originally filed the suit after discov- 
ering that the union's organizing headquarters 
in Wallace, South Carolina, had been wi retapped . 
Stevens filed an $80 million sount^rsuit for slan- 
der and libel in 1973 , but later dropped it after 
two company officials were convicted of illegal 
electronic surveillance. 

The union says it expects the National Labor 
Relations Board (NLRB) to order a representation- 
al election among the J.P. Stevens employees at 
its Wallace plant by February 1975- Many of the 
one thousand Wallace employees have been actively 
organizing for union representation since 1963, but 
the company has consistently ignored NLRB rulings 
and court orders for fair elections, choosing in- 
stead to pay fines. 

J.P. Stevens is the world's second largest 
textile manufacturer, employing over A 0, 000 peo- 
ple in 80 plants, most of them in the South. Ov- 
er the years the company has had to pay over $1.3 
million in back wages to employees, most of them 
black, who had been illegally fired for taking 
part in union activity. 

After a ten year impasse however, A 000 work- 
ers employed in seven plant in Roanoke Rapids, 

North Carolina, finally secured union representa- 
tion by the TWUA in August, 1 97A . 

While the Roanoke Rapids employees still 
don't have a union contract, the union election 
victory there this summer has sparked union activ- 
ity at many other Stevens' plants. The NLRB is 
expected to schedule elections for union represen- 1 
tation at many of these plants, over the company's 
objections, in 1975 . 

- 30 - 
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SUIT FILED AGAINST FORCED STERILIZATION 

LOS ANGELES (LNS) — Three young women who were 
permanently sterilized without their knowledge 
while patients at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia (USC) Medical Center, have filed suit a- 
gainst county officials for $6 million. 

Melving Hernandez, Elidia Sylva and Beverly 
Groves are suing for $2 million each. All three 
women say that permission for the sterilization 
operations, in the form of tubal ligations, was 
sought while they were in pain and under heavy ser: 
dation during Ceasarean childbirth. 

At least one of the women was not even aware 
that she had given her., permission for the opera- 
tion at all. In an affidavit submitted as part of 
the suit, Melving Hernandez stated she wore an intra 
uterine contraceptive device (IUD) for two years 
after the operation until finally learning that she 
Had been sterilized. - 30 - 

(thanks tp the Black Panther for this information) 



A RETURN TO THE LIBERATED ZONES: 

AN INTERVIEW WITH PRG REPRESENTATIVE, MADAME MINH 

by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: Madame Minh is a former 

' sahoolteaoher from South Vietnam who oarne to Paris 
in 1972 as a member of the PEG Delegation to the 
Paris Congerenoe on Vietnam . Two years later 3 in 
May 1974 3 she returned to South Vietnam and visited 
her home village in the liberated province of Quang 
Nam. This is an interview with her after her re- 
turn to Paris in mid-Deoember . ) 

PARIS (LNS) — "When I left my native province 
in South Vietnam in May, 1972," said Madame Minh, 
"it took me a whole month to reach Hanoi, travel- 
ing by foot, crossing rivers and climbing mountains 
--a difficult and dangerous voyage. This time, I 
went from Hanoi back to my province, the trip took 
six days. 

"I had been away for two years," she contin- 
ued, "and much had changed in the meantime. The 
Paris Agreements had been signed and the level of 
violence had consequently been reduced, although 
the war continued. But there were no more B-52 
bombings since the departure of the U.S. troops. 

So agriculture could be resumed, the fields untend- 
ed for so long could be returned to cultivation, 
despite all the destruction wrought by the American 
bombs and shells. 

"My region," she explained, "is an agricultur- 
al area, producing vegetables, etc, and we had a 
good harvest this past year. Upon my return, the 
people explained what had happened since the sign- 
ing of the Peace Agreement. Many peasants who ~ 
fled the American bombings managed to return to 
their native villages', but everything had been des- 
troyed--their means of livelihood were gone. The 
PRG provided them with land, seed, agricultural 
equipment. The peasants cleared and prepared land 
that had been abandoned years ago. Much of the 
land had been mined, and the mines had to be re- 
moved--a dangerous and delicate task. 

"Many foreign countries have helped us With 
equipment --particularly the Socialist countries, 
both the USSR and China, but friends elsewhere as 
well. For ecample, the city of Bologna, Italy, 
sent us agricultural machinery and tractors, which 
were extremely useful in clearing the land and 
preparing it for cultivation. 

"But life was still far from normal when I 
returned. There were battles raging on all sides 
between our Liberation Forces and those of the 
Saigon Army, which was constantly launching its 
illegal "pacification" operations. And the bomb- 
ing continued, though less intensively than before 
the signing of the Paris Agreement." 

Education 

"Education went on even at the height of the 
escalation," she said, "in schools that were dis- 
persed in the forests or hidden in underground 
tunnels. Sometimes the school-year had to be in- 
terrupted because of the bombing and fighting, but 
not for long. 
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"Since the Paris Agreement, we have built 
hundreds of new schools. In every village there 
is an elementary school, in every district a 
secondary school. In order to accomodate every- 
one, each school takes two or three rotating shifts 
of pupils a day. In the evening, we have adult 
education classes." 

She showed three books used to teach children 
reading. "These are published by our own publish- 
ing house," she said proudly. "Now for the first time 
we are making our own school-books adapted to our 
circumstances and needs. During the escalation, we 
often used books from the North, but they were 
never quite relevant to our conditions, and the 
children found somewhat abstract the talk about 
’building socialism, ' which is meaningful in the 
North but does not correspond to our experience 
at this point in the South. 

"So we made our own books that speak of what 
is going on around us in the South- -the daily life 
of the children and thei people in general. The child- 
ren are delighted with them. It made me cry to see 
those books. 

The three books she showed were artistically 
done, full of beautiful drawings of people at work, 
of children in school and at home. One depicted a 
little boy tugging strenuously at the rope around a 
buffalo's neck to prevent the animal from trampling 
on the rice paddies. Another showed adults and 
children building a schoolhousew Other drawings 
showed people repairing bridges . 

Madame Minh said that classes in reading could 
now be conducted with each child holding a book in 
his or her hand. "When I was teaching school there 
a couple years ago," she recalled, "the books were 
so scarce that only fug teacher had one, and would 
redd aloud from it, while the pupils wrote everything 
down laboriously in their notebooks." 

Madame Minh explained that many people who had 
left their villages during the escalation period to 
escape the impact of the bombing have been able to re- 
turn home since the signing of the Paris Agreement. 

But those who were forcibly driven into "refugee camps" 
by the Saigon authorities are still prevented from 
going home despite the fact that "freedom of move- 
ment" and the right of the refugees to return to their 
homes is one of the explicit conditions written into 
the Paris Agreement. 

"It is Very difficult and dangerous to escape from 
the refugee camps," she said, "it must be done very 
carefully and secretly to avoid the watching eyes of 
the authorities. Besides, the families of the esca- 
pees must be able to escape also — otherwise they will 
be taken as hostages. So when someone decides to try 
an escape, the process must be well-planned long in 
advance and arrangements must be made to enable the 
Children: and parents to escape first." 

She spoke of the more than 200,000 political 
prisoners still kept under atrocious conditions in the 
Saigon jails, again in violation of the Paris Agreement. 
"There have been no further prisoner exchanges since 
the few that took place last May. Not many of the 
prisoners can get out to rejoin their families in the 
liberated zones. But from time to time, some do escape 
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and co And sometimes, the Saigon 
guards--^^#^ Mio tfiink of the future--help them 
escape. 'cases are rare. In recent weeks, 

the SaigoiTliiglflf*, instead of freeing prisoners, 
have been carrying out a new wave of arbitrary ar- 
rests. 


"We ifi the liberated zones do not lack food-- 
but in Saigon there is a crucial shortage of rice. 
NoW practically every section of the population 
is demanding the overthrow of Thieu. The pro- 
longation of the war is causing too much suffer- 
ing and hardship to everyone. Even the Catholics-- 
who used to be Thieu 1 s staunchest supporters --are 
turning against him with their anti-corruption cam- 
paign. 

"Thieu survives only through his hold on the 
Army. And the Army is maintained and equipped on- 
ly through a constant injection of American doll- 
ars." 


In->anslwet to a. question about the recent 
fighting between the forces* of the PRG and those 
of Saigon in the hotly contested rice-rich area , 
of the Mekong delta to the southeast of Saigon, 
Madame Minh explained that this is one of the many 
areas nominally under the Saigon administration 
but where, in reality, the people actually give 
their loyalty to the PRG. 

In a dispatch from Saigon on December 8, the 
Associated Press described the situation there 
in these terms: "It was the third day of intensi- 
fied warfare as the Communists went into action to 
carry out their threat to deprive South Vietnam 
of its rice harvest." 


Madame Minh gave a different interpretation 
of what is going on. "In view of the serious rice 
shortage in the Saigon zones, the very survival of 
the Thieu regime depends on its getting hold of rice 
supplies. So the Saigon troops have been carrying 
out operations to steal the rice crops from the 
peasants. The peasants fight back, and the PRG 
forces go in to fight at their side- -the struggle 
is extremely violent." 

"Thieu thrives on war- -his regime is essential- 
ly a war regime. He has no intention of respecting 
the Paris Agreement--he is still committed to car- 
rying out the American plan of 'eliminating the PRG 
zones.' The repression shows no signs of coming to 
an end. So we decided to break off all pretence of 
'negotiations' so as not to feed any illusions a- 
mong the people of South Vietnam or of the U.S." 

Answering a question about what the American 
friends of Vietnam can do now , Madame Minh said : 
"There is no point in lamenting the so-called 'lack 
of militancy' in the American movement, or the fact 
that there are no longer any massive demonstrations 
taking place. The feeling of revulsion against the 
U.S. Government's military and economic support to 
the Thieu regime is; widespread and deep, we know, 
and this revulsion is reflected even in the Amer- 
ican Congress . We are happy to see the American 
anti-war movement working to put pressure on Con- 
gress to cut off all aid to the Thiue clique." 


[see graphics to go with this story.] 

DOMESTIC SPYING BY CIA EXPOSED; 

COLBY ADMITS SPYING ON MOVEMENT ACTIVISTS 

WASHINGTON (LNS)- -According to sources close 
to the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) quoted 
by the New York Times on January 1, CIA director 
William E . Colby has admitted to President Ford 
that an earlier Times story revealing domestic 
intelligence activities by the CIA is accurate. 

Colby's report to Ford contradicts earlier 
denials that the agency engaged in such activities. 
Under the 1947 charter which established the CIA, 
the agency is forbidden to exercise "police, sub- 
poena, law enforcement powers or internal security 
functions" against U.S. citizens inside the bound- 
aries of the U.S . 

Revealing what victims of the actions already 
knew, or at least suspected, the Times reported 
on December 22 that "well placed government sources" 
have accused the CIA of engaging in illegal domest- 
ic intelligence operations. 

According to the Times' sources, the CIA con- 
ducted "a massive, illegal domestic intelligence 
operation during the Nixon administration against 
the antiwar movement and other dissident groups." 

The agency's activities included the compiling 
of intelligence files on Hat least" 10,000 U.S. cit- 
izens; the conducting of "break-ins, wiretapping 
and the surreptitious inspection of mail;" and the 
recruiting of "plants, informers and double agents" 
to infiltrate "the more militant dissident groups." 

Denials of the charges against the CIA were 
immediately issued after release of the story. Rich- 
ard Helms, Director of the CIA through much of the 
Nixon years and now Ambassador to Iran, "categoric- 
ally denied" on December 23 that the agency conduct- 
ed "illegal domestic operations" while he headed 
the CIA. 

The same day, Gerald Ford, on vacation in Col- 
orado, told reporters that Colby had assurred him 
that "nothing comparable to what was stated in the 
article was going on over there (at the CIA) now." 

In spite of the early denials of the Times re- 
port by the agency, James Angleton, named in the 
story as overseer of the illegal operations, admit- 
ted on December 24 that he was resigning from the 
agency after 31 years in intelligence work. Angle- 
ton was officially head of the powerful Counter- 
intelligence Department of the CIA which is respon- 
sible for protecting the agency against infiltration 
by foreign agents . 

Angleton has been described by sources within 
the CIA as a "hardline cold warrior" and is fanat- 
ic! f anti-communist. In an interview with reporters, 
Angleton accused the Times of "helping out the KGB 
(the Soviet CIA) a great deal" by publishing his 
name in the original December 22 story. "You've 
done them a great favor," he told one reporter. 

CIA involvement in domestic intelligence seems 
to have been confirmed now by the Colby report, but 
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neither his presentation nor the New York Times re- 
port reveals many specifics of the illegal activit- 
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Colby report acknowledges that the CIA kept files 
on more than 9,000 Americans and stated that there 
were at least three illegal breakins. Colby also told 
Ford of electronic surveillance and the illegal open- 
ing of mail . 

In each case, however, Colby did not state who 
the targets of the actions were or for what reason. 

The Colby report merely responded directly to the 
charges made by the Times and offered no new infor- 
mation. 

While the Times made sensational headlines with 
the story and boosted a holiday season lack of news, 
many left and liberal reporters were openly critical 
of the paper's handling of the affair. 

The Guardian, a national radical news weekly, 
noted that while the Times can be so enraged over 
the illegal domestic activities of the CIA it can ig- 
nore its "legal" activities. The Guardian listed these 
activities as the "wholesale murder and torture of 
revolutionary and patriotic fighters in third world 
countries, assassination of anti-U.S. political fig- 
ures, subversion and overthrow of foreign governments, 
exploitation of the drug trade and even the conduct 
of small-scale 'private' wars." 

One reporter for New York's Village Voice also 
noted that perhaps the most important member during 
the Nixon years of the foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board (which is supposed to review U.S. intelligence 
activities) was now Vice President Nelson Rockefeller. 
"Why didn't the Times ask him to comment on the CIA's 
domestic spying?” queried the Voice. 

"I may have a suspicious mind," wrote the Voice's 
reporter, "but I wondered last week (when the story 
broke) if the New York Times waited to break the CIA 
domestic spy story until Rockefeller's confirmation 
hearings were over." 

It is probably too early to tell what is behind 
the current CIA revelations. And what will happen to 
the agency as a result of the revelations is also un- 
clear, though it is difficult to imagine Colby, Helms 
or anyone in the CIA hierarchy standing trial for the 
activities. One thing seems certain, though, and that 
is that the "concern" and ^distress" that the Times 
maintains is expressed within the agency over the 
CIA's domestic operations will not necessarily effect 
the agency's activities. 

Colby, as head of the organization, has shown 
from his past actions that little prevents him from 
doing his job. From 1962 to 1967 he was chief of the 
CIA's Far East Division and showed little- "distress" 
of 4! concern" about developing "Operation Phoenix" in 
Vietnam. This plan included massive assassinations, 
torture and imprisonment of "suspected" National Lib- 
eration Front (NLF) members in South Vietnam. 

That the Central Intelligence Agency will change 
its operations as a result of the domestic intelligence 
revelations is unlikely. What will be more interest- 
ing is who emerges in control of the organization when 
the furor dies down, and whether Nelson Rockefeller 
will use the opportunity to climb that last rung to 
the top of the ladder. 

--30-- 
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U.S. CO. OFFERS TO COACH CANADIAN FIRM 
IN UNION BUSTING 

EDMONTON, Canada (LNS) — An American company 
is running seminars for firms in Alberta on "re- 
taining a union-free business." 

The company, Southern Employers Service Cor- 
poration (SESCO) of Tennessee, advertised that 
"the seminar will show you, as an employer, how 
to legally challenge the 'organizers' and make 
their action difficult and expensive. . . 

"You will be presented point by point.. .with 
a Clear logical plan. . .that has enabled businesses 
to meet head on with attempts of union domination, 
and win! ...If you want union-free management, at- 
tend this seminar." 

The material went on to say "the fact that 
some provincial legislation, including Alberta's 
. . .still leaves room for democratic processes. . . 
means you don't have to have a Tabor, union in 
your operation." 

The president of the Alberta Federation of 
Labor, however, disagreed with SESCO's concept 
of democracy. "The Alberta Labor Act purports 
to say that employees have a right to join the 
union of their choice Without management inter- 
ference. 

"If that's the case, tell the group to run 
back to Tennessee and stay there. If that's not 
the case then the act should be changed. " 

; --30— 

(Thanks to Canadian University Press for this info) 
************************************************** 

STRIPMINING DOUBLE-TALK, 

OR TALL TALES FROM THE WEST 

LINCOLN, Nebraska (LNS) --"Current Wyoming 
strip mining operations are the best thing that's 
ever happened to Wyoming," asserts Harold Evans, 
representative of the Wyoming Bureau of Land Man- 
agement for 20 years and a staunch supporter of 
strip mining. 

Environmentalists and Native Americans are 
currently opposing plans for large scale strip- 
ping in the state and elsewhere in the West. 

Under each acre of land being stripped, says 
Evans, lies $300,000 Worth of coal. And the total 
cost of excavating and "rejuvenating" the land 
is only ,$1,250. per acre. - 

, - Evans estimates that the initial surface 

value of the land is around $30 per acre, but 
when the coal has been excavated and the land re- 
placed, it is worth "much more." 

--30-- 

(Thanks ;tq the Nebraska Biweekly Dispatch.) 

* * * * * ******** * * ***** * ** * * * * * * ****** * * ************ 

RADIOACTIVE ROCKY ' S GLOWING PERSONALITY 

"A most extraordinary man. He talked to me a- 
bout nothing but bomb shelters. Why does he think 
I ~anr interested in bomb shelters? He gave me a 
pamphlet on how- to- build jny-own shelter. " - 

' J - -The late Pyi&e‘1linisti'4r J 'or India^N ehru^ . 

speaking about a meeting with Nelson Rockefel l 
(#667) January 4, 1975 end of copy, 
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Director Colby here tells me, 'Sure the CIA's sneaky, but compared 
to the rest of the world we don't use that much intelligence. ' 












